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the assistance of the State Peasant Bank. Between 1905 and the end of 1914 the area of peasant landholding in forty-seven provinces for which information is available increased by 9.6 million dessiatines (from 160.9 million to 170.5 million). During the same period the nobility sold to the peasants and to other purchasers 10.2 million dessiatines. The acquisition by the peasants of a vast acreage inevitably led to the growth of the mortgage debt. In 1913 somewhat less than one-half of the non-allotment land held by the peasants in 47 provinces was mortgaged to the State Peasant Bank for 1,200 million rubles, and the accumulation of arrears on account of interest and amortization lent color to the contention that the land prices charged by the bank were excessive; the mortgage obligations incurred by the purchasers would seem to have exceeded their ability to pay.
The lending policies of the State Peasant Bank reflected the changing attitude of the government towards communal tenure. In 1883-1894 98.7 per cent of the loans made by the bank went to village communes and peasant associations, and were used for collective purchases of land, while only 1.3 per cent of bank loans went to individual householders; in 1906 the ratio of individual borrowers increased to 18.7 per cent, and in 1912 to 82.9 per cent. Much of the land purchased by individual peasants with the assistance of the bank was organized into enclosed holdings of the khutor and otrub type.
The expansion of peasant acreage through land purchases was a frontal attack on the perennial problem of "shortage of land/' There' was an endeavor, through internal colonization, to solve the same problem by relieving the population pressure in the congested areas. By the middle of the nineteenth century the once powerful flow of settlers to the southern and southeastern provinces of European Russia and to the Caucasus had dried up. Thenceforth the promised land of land-hungry plowmen lay behind the Urals, in the boundless expanses of Siberia and the Russian Far East. It will be remembered that the policy of obstruction to the movement of settlers maintained since the emancipation was revised in the early 189(7$ in connection with the buikljig of the Trans-Siberian railway. The increase in the number of Siberia-bound colonists from 65,000 in 1894 to 190,000 in 1896, however^ alarmed the government and brought forth new restrictive regulations. Migration was prohibited without a preliminary survey of the prospective areas of settlement by ^scouting parties" (khodoki),